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A New Social Creed 


The National Council of Congregational Churches, at 
its recent session in Washington, adopted a statement 
prepared by its Social Service Commission as the official 
declaration of social faith of the denomination. ‘The pre- 
liminary draft of this statement was published in INFor- 
MATION SERVICE on January 10, 1925. The final form 
of the statement differs somewhat from the earlier draft, 
and is therefore reproduced here in order that our readers 
may have at hand an authoritative copy of the most sig- 
nificant document of this kind that has recently appeared 
in America: 

We believe in making the social and spiritual ideals of 
Jesus our test for community as well as for individual 
life; in strengthening and deepening the inner personal 
elationship of the individual with God, and recognizing 
his obligation and duty to society. This is crystallized 
in the two commandments of Jesus: “Love thy God and 
love thy neighbor.” We believe this pattern ideal for a 
Christian social order involves the recognition of the 
sacredness of life, the supreme worth of each single per- 
sonality, and our common membership in one another— 
the brotherhood of all. In short, it means creative activity 
in cooperation with our fellow human beings, and with 
God, in the everyday life of society and in the develop- 
ment of a new and beiter world social order. Translating 
this ideal 


I. Into education means: 

(1) The building of a social order in which every 
child has the best opportunity for development. 

(2) Adequate and equal educational opportunity for 
all, with the possibility of extended training for 
those competent. 

(3) A thorough and scientific program of religious 
and secular education designed to Christianize 
everyday life and conduct. 

(4) Conservation of health, including careful in- 
struction in sex hygiene and home building, 
abundant and wholesome recreation facilities, 
and education for leisure, including a nation- 
wide system of adult education. 

Insistence on constitutional rights and duties, 
including freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of peaceable assemblage. 

Constructive education and Christian care of 
dependents, defectives, and delinquents, in order 
to restore them to normal life whenever pos- 
sible, with kindly segregation for those who are 
hopelessly feeble-minded. (This means that 
such institutions as the jails, prisons, and orphan 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


(11) 


asylums should be so conducted as to be genuine 
centers for education and health.) 


A scientifically planned program of interna- 
tional education promoting peace and goodwill 
and exposing the evils of war, intoxicants, 
illiteracy, and other social sins, 

industry and economic relationships means: 

A reciprocity of service—that group interests, 
whether of labor or capital, must always be in- 
tegrated with the welfare of society as a whole, 
and that society in its turn must insure justice 
to each group. 

A frank abandonment of all efforts to secure 
something for nothing, and recognition that all 
ownership is a social trust involving Christian 
administration for the good of all and that the 
unlimited exercise of the right of private owner- 
ship is socially undesirable. 

Abolishing child labor and establishing stand- 
ards fer the employment of minors which will 
insure maximum physical, intellectual and moral 
development. 

Freedom from employment one day in seven, 
the eight-hour day as the present maximum for 
all industrial workers. 


Providing safe and sanitary industrial condi- 
tions especially protecting women; adequate 
accident, sickness, and unemployment insurance, 
together with suitable provision for old age. 
An effective national system of public em- 
ployment bureaus to make possible the proper 
distribution of the labor forces of America. 
That the first charge upon industry should be 
a minimum comfort wage, and that all labor 
should give an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. 

Adequate provision for impartial investigation 
and publicity, conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes. 

The right of labor to organize with representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and, where able, to 
share in the management. 

Encouragement of the organization of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives for the more equitable 
distribution of the essentials of life. 

The supremacy of the service, rather than the 
profit motive in the acquisition and use of 
property on the part of both labor and capital, 
and the most equitable division of the product 
of industry that can be devised. 
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III. Into agriculture means: 

(1) That the farmer shall have access to the land 
he works, on such terms as will insure him 
personal freedom and economic encouragement, 
while society is amply protected by efficient pro- 
duction and conservation of fertility 

(2) That the cost of market distribution from 
farmer to consumer shall be cut to the lowest 
possible terms, both farmers and consumers 
sharing in these economies. 

(3) That there shall be every encouragement to 
the organization of farmers for economic ends, 
particularly for cooperative sales and purchases. 

(4) That an efficient system of both vocational and 
general education of youths and adults living 
on farms shall be available. 

(5) That special efforts shall be made to insure the 
farmer adequate social institutions, including 
the church, the school, the library, means of 
recreation, good local government, and par- 
ticularly the best possible farm home. 

(6) That there shall be a widespread development 
of organized rural communities, thoroughly 
democratic, completely cooperative, and pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the common welfare. 

(7) That there shall be the fullest measure of 
friendly reciprocal cooperation between the 
rural and city workers. 


IV. Into racial relations means: 

(1) The practice of the American principle of the 
same protection and rights for all races who 
share our common life. 

(2) The elimination of racial discrimination, and 
substitution of full brotherly treatment for all 
races in America. 

(3) The fullest cooperation between the churches 
of various races, even though of different de- 
nominations. 

(4) Educational and social equipment for the special 
needs of immigrants, with government infor- 
mation bureaus. 

V. Into international relations means: 

(1) The removal of every unjust barrier of trade, 
color, creed, and race, and the practice of equal 
justice for all nations. 

(2) The administration of the property and priv- 
ileges within each country so that they will 
be of the greatest benefit not only to that 
nation but to all the world. 

(3) Discouragement of all propaganda tending to 
mislead peoples in their international relations 
or to create prejudice. 

(4) The replacement of selfish imperialism by such 
disinterested treatment of backward nations as 
to contribute the maximum to the welfare of 
each nation and of all the world. 

(5) The abolition of military armaments by all 
nations except for an internal police force. 

(6) That the church of Christ as an institution 
should not be used as an instrument or an 
agency in the support of war. 

(7) A permanent association of the nations for 
world peace and goodwill, the outlawry of war, 
and the settling of all differences between na- 
tions by conference, arbitration, or by an inter- 
national court. 


We believe it is the duty of every church to investigate 


local moral and economic conditions as well as to know 


world needs. We believe that it is only as our churches 
themselves follow the example and spirit of Jesus in the 
fullest sense—translating these social ideals into the daily 
life of the church and the community—that we can eve 
hope to build the Kingdom of God on earth. 

‘These atiirmations we make as Christians and loyal 
citizens of our beloved country. We present them as an 
expression of our faith and patriotism. We urge upon 
all citizens the support of our cherished institutions, faith- 
fulness at the ballot, respect for law, and loyal support 
of its administrators. We believe that our country can 
and will make a great contribution to the realization of 
Christian ideals throughout the world. 


American Imperialism 


The future of American imperialism is discussed by 
Raymond Leslie Buell of Harvard University, in the 
October Yale Review. The United States has recently 
lost the friendship of most of the world, says Mr. Buell, 
through her foreign debt policy, the Japanese exclusion 
act, etc. Lhe world today is moving toward compulsory 
arbitration of international disputes but the United 
States, though urging voluntary arbitration, has always 
refused to accept compulsory arbitration. Though several 
treaties providing for compulsory arbitration have been 
drawn up none of them has been accepted by the Senate. 
In the arbitration treaties which the United States now 
has with other countries questions of vital interest to the 
contracting states are not to be submitted to arbitration. 
But the decision as to which are “vital interests” rests 
with the individual country. The United States has 
steadily insisted that such “domestic questions” as th 


Monroe Doctrine, immigration and the “territorial in- . 


tegrity” of the United States cannot be arbitrated. 

Mr. Buell recognizes that intervention in the affairs of 
another country may sometimes be necessary. But he 
regrets that there has been no international control to 
prevent an intervention from becoming “a mere pretext 
for fastening on a backward country a permanent and 
unjustified form of control.” He also points out that 
the United States has intervened in other countries, per- 
haps more than any other power. Though in some cases 
treaties give the United States the right of intervention, 
elsewhere, says Mr. Buell, “it has been subject only to 
our own will.” 

Latin-American objection to intervention has resulted 
in opposition to the Monroe Doctrine. Pan-Americanism 
is interpreted by Latin America to mean the cooperation 
of all the American states in the interpretation and in the 
enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. The United States 
has usually opposed any such proposals. 

Mr. Buell believes that “the relations of the United 
States with Latin America have been revolutionized by 
the League of Nations.” Though the League of Nations 
has not yet settled any inter-American disputes, this does 
not indicate that the League believes it has no power in 
such questions. Rather, says Mr. Buell, this lack of activ- 
ity has been due “to its youth and to the fact that no 
dispute over the intervention of the United States has 
arisen.” If the principle should be established that disputes 
arising out of the Monroe Doctrine shall not be inquire 


into by the League, it would follow that disputes arising 
out of alliances which may also be called “regional under- 
standings” should not be investigated, which would vitiate 
the whole League system. Mr. Buell thinks that Santo 
Domingo’s entering the League after the evacuation of 
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American troops in 1924 shows a realization of the fact 
that the League is a protection against military rule by 
the United States. 

The League of Nations provides opportunity for co- 
rcive action by states when an emergency arises. But 
such action must be subjected later to the approval of a 
“relatively impartial international body.” ven when 
national intervention is entirely justifiable, Mr. Buell 
argues that this justification will probably not be recog- 
nized by the rest of the world. Unjust international 
intervention is also possible. But if international law is 
developed to define when intervention may take place, 
“intervention for any other purpose will be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible to justify.” 

Finally, Mr. Buell says, “as far as American policy is 
concerned, it is not a question of choosing between inter- 
vention and non-intervention. The question is whether 
we are willing to submit our acts to the conscience of 
the world.” 


Review of Cooperative Marketing 


A concise review of the possibilities and limitations of 
the farmers’ cooperative marketing movement was re- 
cently made by Dr, H. E. Erdman of the division of rural 
instructors of the University of California, one of the 
best students of the economic aspects of the topic. Some 
of the benefits most likely to be realized immediately by 
a well organized cooperative are those resulting from 
standardization of varieties of products and improvement 
of production. “Members of a cooperative association 
often resent having the management discuss production. 
The management, in their opinion, has been hired to sell. 
t must be remembered, however, that the management 

in a position to know what varieties and qualities the 
market demands. . . .” An efficient cooperative may 
stabilize production, control the flow of products to 
market, advertise the product and develop new markets, 
finance marketing operations and provide collective bar- 
gaining for farmers. Professor Erdman points out that 
experience has taught that cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations cannot arbitrarily fix prices, that they cannot 
“eliminate the middleman” (they are themselves market- 
ing agencies which perform the functions of the so- 
called middlemen) and that they cannot “greatly” reduce 
marketing costs. Other problems are the following: “It 
is difficult to maintain harmony between management and 
members, members become careless in voting and select- 
ing officers, there is a tendency [among managers] toward 
extravagance, outsiders sometimes get higher prices than 
members even when an organization is functioning effi- 
ciently and members of a new organization often expect 
impossibilities.” Dr. Erdman says that the benefits of 
cooperation can only be achieved slowly and that “it will 
be long before the possibilities of cooperative marketing 
are realized.” (Christian Science Monitor, November 4.) 


A Vigorous Church Federation 
In its annual report for 1924-1925, the Chicago Church 
Federation has included a summary of its outstanding 
accomplishments since 1918. The Federation now has a 


paid staff of fifteen workers and a budget of $50,000. 


inquired once denominations cooperate in its work and such 
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rganizations as the Cooperative Council of City Missions, 
the Woman’s Church Federation, the Young People’s 
Civic League and the Chicago Sunday School Association 
have merged with the Federation. 

The Federation now has fifteen committees and two 
separate departments—the Chicago Council of Religious 
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Education and the Women’s Department. Among its 
accomplishments during the past year are the merger of 
the Federation’s Commission on Keligious Education and 
the Chicago Sunday School Association into the Chicago 
Council ot Religious Education, a department of the 
Federation; the sixth annual Church Publicity Confer- 
ence; the placing of a chaplain in Cook County Jail; 
the Directory of Protestant Churches in Metropolitan 
Chicago, prepared by the Young People’s Commission; 
interchange of pulpits between 21 white and 21 
colored pastors on Kace Relations Sunday; a contest of 
church choirs in which a Jewish synagogue and two 
Negro Protestant churches joined with eleven white 
churches; the opening of the Protestant chapel at the 
detention home of the juvenile court, etc. The Comity 
Commission is working on plans for the organization of 
a holding company to secure church sites in new sections 
of the city and hold them until the territory is assigned 
to some particular denomination. It is also planning for 
a comprehensive religious survey of Chicago and for a 
special study of work with foreign language groups. 

Although the organization of church federations has 
proved to be a very ditticult task and one that requires 
great skill and patience, such a record as this shows how 
vital the federation idea is when it takes firm root in a 
community. 


Farm Paper on National Issues 


From the New England Homestead, which deals fre- 
quently with national issues, have recently come most 
vigorous editorials on questions of importance. Because 
of the extent of its circulation the opinions expressed are 
significant. “We farmers have reason to be deeply inter- 
ested in the parliamentary union. . . By helping 
to remove the causes of war, this conference is doing 
much to stabilize economic and social conditions through- 
out the world, the success of which will mean better 
times for agriculture as well as a better civilization.” 
(October 3.) 

“Champion the World Court! Treaties toward out- 
lawry of war have been consummated between Germany, 
France, England, Italy and some other countries as a 
result of the conferences at Locarno this month. This 
striking event greatly heartens all who favor insurance 
of world peace. The world court is another guarantee 
of world peace. Public sentiment in New England quite 
unanimously favors United States adherence to the world 
court. Borah and a few other senators who still oppose 
will be ‘licked to a finish’ the coming session, provided 
our farmers and their organizations use their powerful 
influence in behalf of the world court.” (October 31.) 

Disapproving the prepared program of the organiza- 
tions sponsoring American Education Week, Herbert 
Myrick, the publisher of the paper, has prepared new 
material and circulated it. The purpose of rewriting 
these suggestions is stated to be “that educators, super- 
intendents, teachers, parents and pupils may have sug- 
gestions for the so-called American Education Week more 
in harmony with American ideals.” A reprint of ma- 
terial being circulated from the office at Springfield, 
Mass., contains the heading: “The campaign continues 
to federalize the schools—by means of miscalled ‘federal 
aid’ to bring them under the domination of the proposed 
United States Department of Education, then to militarize 
the school system through the War and Navy depart- 
ments. Partly to this end and for the third year, Amer- 
ican Education Week is planned—November 16-22, 1925. 
A program for that week again has been put out by the 


\ 
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federal bureau of education in the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, ‘cooperating with the National 
Education Association and the American Legion.’ That 
combination again seeks to force its militaristic program 
upon all schools, public and private.” 


Another Report on Opium 


In the October 15 issue of The Survey, a very thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the 1924 Geneva conferences on 
the opium traffic is given by John Palmer Gavit who was 
present during the entire series. For those persons who 
desire to have the essential facts without finding con- 
fusion in the multiplicity of technical data, this summary 
will be of distinct value. Mr. Gavit flings out this chal- 
lenge: 

We have reached in the war against narcotics a 
stage analogous to that in the Great War, when separate 
interest, separate judgment, separate action, must give 
way to unity. At present there is little sign of that unity.” 
(See also INFoRMATION SERvicE, April 4, 1925.) 


Progress in Europe 


Sherwood Eddy has recently stated his impressions of 
European conditions today. He finds that Europe is 
making economic progress steadily though there are still 
grave problems to be solved. In spite of conditions in 
Russia, Italy and Bulgaria, Mr. Eddy believes that “there 
is nevertheless a marked development of democracy in 
Europe and a steady trend toward democratic govern- 
ment.” The League of Nations, says Mr. Eddy, is grow- 
ing in power and significance. “It is developing a new 
international mind, a new sense of world citizenship, a 
new cooperative era between states, nations, peoples and 
races.” Finally Mr. Eddy notes the rise of materialism 
all over the world and stresses the need for “a new 
spiritual dynamic, a new vision and realization of God in 
terms that shall be modern, human, social, personal, vital 
and universal.” 


New Credit Facilities in the South 


The North Carolina Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
organized in 1924, has had a successful experience in 
making short term crop loans to farmers at low interest 
rates. The organization is not cooperative, but its stock 
is owned by individuals and banks interested in reducing 
the interest burden to farmers and in making short-term 
credit available in sufficient amounts to farmers who 
really need it. In the year 1924 the corporation loaned 
$1,000,000 at 614 per cent per annum for production credit 
to the members of cooperative associations of cotton and 
tobacco growers in the state. Loans are made on crop 
mortgages to “solvent” farmers. “Insolvent” farmers 
may receive money on endorsement by solvent neighbors. 
During 1925, $2,000,000 has been loaned for terms of 
from six to nine months at 6% per cent. 

The total authorized capital of the corporation is 
$2,000,000, and it may secure $10 for every $1 of capital 
stock from the Intermediate Credit Banks of the federal 
government, established by the special credits legislation 
of the spring of 1923. The corporation is independent 
of the cooperatives but has thus far served only “co-op” 
members. Opinion is developing that the resources of 
the corporation should be made available to non-members 
throughout the state. 


A Tour of Rural Europe 


A great deal of interest has been manifested in the 
proposal of the American Country Life Association for 
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a tour of the rural sections of several European countries 


during July and August, 1926. It is planned to have 
Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United States Department of 
Agriculture lead the party. The group will visit Ger-ys 
many, Denmark and either England and Scotland o 
Ireland. This itinerary includes rural civilizations of 
different types. Members of the party may, however, 
stay in one or two countries if they wish, or may easily 
take in additional countries by staying for a longer period. 
Only those wishing to engage in studying some aspect of 
rural life in the countries visited will be admitted to the 
party. There will be opportunity for conference with 
the agricultural leaders in the countries visited. The 
members will live in hotels in the small cities and towns 
and secure many contacts with rural people. The cost 
will be from $600 to $750 per person from New York 
City, depending upon the steamship accommodations 
desired by the individual traveler. 


Arizona Minimum Wage Decision 


The Arizona minimum wage law has recently been 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. No opinions were rendered by the Court in 
disposing of the case. The decision was rendered per 
curiam—a simple judgment of affirmance upon the author- 
ity of an earlier case. Mr. Justice Brandeis dissented 
without opinion. The only record of the case is the entry 
of affirmance, as follows: “No. 18. John W. Murphy, 
Attorney General of the State of Arizona, et al., appel- 
lants, v. A. Sardell. Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Arizona. Per curiam: 
The judgment of the District Court is affirmed upon the 
authority of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261, U. S. 
525. Mr. Justice Holmes requests that it be stated that 
his concurrence is solely upon the ground that he regards 
himself bound by the decision in Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital. Mr. Justice Brandeis dissents.” The case of 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital referred to above is that 
in which the constitutionality of the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law was brought into question and the 


Supreme Court decision, cited above, declared the law 
unconstitutional. 


Notes 


Child welfare is the topic of the September Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
The subjects discussed include the protection of family 
life through accident prevention; the family allowance 
system ; the control and elimination of industrial diseases; 
child health; social hygiene and the child; mental hygiene 
for children ; juvenile court work; recreation ; the problems 
of children as seen by family welfare agencies, public 
agencies, settlements, health agencies, the schools, etc. 
Papers are contributed by various specialists including 
John B, Andrews, Lee K. Frankel, Paul H. Douglas, 
Valeria Parker, and Julia Lathrop. The bi-monthly issues 
of the Annals, each devoted to some particular theme of 
social or economic interest, constitute one of the most 
important sources of both fact and opinion on current 
public issues. 

_The World Tomorrow for November is devoted to a 
discussion of race problems under the suggestive title! 
“The White Peril.” The number contains informing 
articles by Prof. Herbert A. Miller, author of Races, 
Nations and Classes, Prof. Harry F. Ward, Bruno 
Lasker and others. 
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